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By Ilian Cervantes 


Frederika “Fraka” Harmsen, 
joined Sacramento State Mon- 
day as the second-highest rank- 
ing official and vice president of 
Academic Affairs. 

Harmsen will work alongside 
President Alexander Gonzalez 
and bring many different ex- 
periences. Prior, she attended 
minus-30-degree expeditions in 
Antarctica and was most recently 


ral Sciences at Chico State. 

“It is an inspiring opportunity 
to move the university forward 
in a number of key areas, includ- 
ing student success and timely 
graduation rates,” Harmsen said. 

Former provost Charles Gos- 
sett met with Harmsen to dis- 
cuss the position and said she is 
a great listener with fresh ideas 
and approaches to some Sac 
State issues. 

Gossett will continue to aid 
Gonzalez and Harmsen with 


current projects and will resume 
teaching in the fall. 

“I think she is going to bring 
some wonderful tools with her 
to the table,” Gossett said. “She 
has been at the CSU system for 
a number of years and is very fa- 
miliar with being part of the sys- 
tem of universities.” 

Harmsen’s vision for Sac 
State is to reach the CSU Gradu- 
ation Initiative, a 2010 resolution 
to bolster degree completion by 
increasing the graduation rate 


the dean of the College of Natu- 
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DYLAN TAKES DOWN GOLIATH 


Junior point guard Dylan Garrity hits a 75-foot shot Saturday with 0.7 seconds 
left to take down Big Sky Conference powerhouse Weber State University 
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New provost wants to meet graduation goal 


from 46 percent to 54 percent by 
2015. 

To better prepare students 
for college, the initiative aims 
to reduce the achievement gap 
between students from under- 
represented minorities and non- 
underrepresented minorities, by 
half from the current 11 percent 
to 5 percent. 

The CSU system is the larg- 
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CourRTESY OF SACRAMENTO STATE 
PusBLic AFFAIRS 


Frederika Harmsen 


Discussion on changing major is put on hold 


By Cailin Jessup 


Sacramento State’s Faculty Senate 
delayed discussion last week on a reso- 
lution to change to the timely declara- 
tion of major policy. 

It will await further input from new 
provost Frederika Harmsen and senate 
committees before establishing Presi- 
dent Alexander Gonzalez’s request for 
a new fifth semester threshold. 

The original resolution, passed last 
spring by the senate, established a 60- 
unit threshold for the declaration of 
majors and required additional review 
petitions for students to change majors 
after 100 units, but it was returned to 
the senate by Gonzalez in August, with 
a request for further discussion. 

“The current policy of declaring a 
major after 60 units is an artifact from 
the days when universities assumed 
that students were attending full time 
and taking a 15-unit load,” Gonzalez 
said in a memo to Senate Chair Janet 
Hecsh. “That translated into the idea 


that by the end of the second year in 
college, one should be able to choose 
a major.” 

In his memo, Gonzalez said data 
collected by the Office of Institutional 
Research suggested there was a signifi- 
cant drop in the percentage of students 
who completed their degrees in six 
years if they waited longer than four 
semesters to declare their major. 

The Curriculum Policies Committee 
and the Academic Polities Committee 
are overseeing analysis of the data re- 
garding the major policy recommenda- 
tion and Gonzalez’s input. 

“Both the APC and the CPC want 
to update our data to reflect the most 
recent information before we bring it 
to discuss with the senate,” said CPC 
Chair Stephanie Biagetti. “But consid- 
ering the new data, we found the presi- 
dent’s ideas to be reasonable”. 

According to the Office of Institu- 
tional Research, 12.4 units was the 
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Fall 2013 New Students by College of Major 


i Undeclared 


| Social Sciences & inter. Studies 


| Natural Sciences &Mathematics 
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CHANCELLOR 
INVESTS IN 
STUDENTS 


By Imran Majid 


California State University 
Chancellor Timothy White 
gave his first state of the 
CSU speech Jan. 29, reflect- 
ing on the missions and goals 
of the world’s largest univer- 
sity system and announcing 
a $50 million investment in 
seven key areas designed to 
increase student success. 

With a record-high 
760,000 fall 2014 applica- 
tions received, White said 
the funding will improve 
the educational experience 
and degree attainment for 
all students. This includes 
tenure-track faculty hiring, 
enhanced advising and solu- 
tions for enrolling in high- 
demand courses. 

“To those who ask about 
the cost of undertaking this 
project, I reply it is not a cost; 
it is an investment,” White 
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Macar1 
will come 
back as 
professor 


By Imran Majid 


Emir Macari, the promi- 
nent dean of the College of 
Engineering and Computer 
Sciences who launched the 
California Smart Grid Center 
and earned multiple accolades 
and grants, will not return to 
his position after being placed 
on leave in December. 

President Alexander Gon- 
zalez announced in a memo- 
randum Friday that civil en- 
gineering professor Ramzi 
Mahmood will serve as in- 
terim dean, and a search for 
a permanent dean will begin 
this spring. 

Mahmood will replace Lau- 
reen O’Hanlon, who was first 
appointed to the position im- 
mediately after Macari was re- 
moved. She will remain within 
the college and serve as the 
interim associate dean. 

Mahmood has been a fac- 
ulty member in the civil en- 
gineering department since 
1994 and served as a chair and 
director of the Office of Water 
Programs. 

Macari will return to faculty 
as a civil engineering profes- 
sor.'He is a recipient of inter- 
national and national awards, 
including the Faculty Fellow- 
ship bestowed by President 
George Bush in 1992. 

Born in Mexico and earning 
a doctorate in civil engineer- 
ing from University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Macari served 
as director for the Smart Grid 
Center, a project dedicated to 
encourage the use of renew- 
able energy sources. 


COMMUNITY: Coffee Garden 


SPORTS: Hornet baseball prepares 
offers more than a dark roast 


for the 2014 season 


CULTURE: Dr. Seunghee Wie 
shares her passion for cuisine 


OPINION: Picking a major is not a 
minor decision 
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Newly proposed hall may increase housing rates 


By Craig Sanders 


Sacramento State on-campus 
housing rates may increase for 
the first time in five years under 
a new Student Housing Advisory 
Committee proposal that will cost 
approximately $40 million. 

Requiring approval from the 
Board of Trustees, the plan to 
construct a two-wing 350-bed 
residence building south of Des- 
mond Hall for freshman and 
sophomores will increase the cost 
of living in residential housing by 
approximately 6 percent. 

“Even though we held rates flat 
for the past five years, we still 
have done tons of things in terms 
of renovation,” said Associate 
Vice President for Campus Life 
Michael Speros. “In order to con- 
tinue with the proposal, we have 
to raise rates.” 

The current Sac State Room 
and Board Payment Plan has 
room ranging from $9,000 to a 
little less than $12,000. 

Serving as co-chair of the Stu- 
dent Housing Advisory Commit- 
tee, Vice President of Administra- 
tion and Chief Financial Officer 
Mike Lee said their proposal was 
created after careful assessment 
of the economic aspects involved. 

“We needed to make sure the 
project is financially visible,” Lee 
said. “The revenue and income 
from the students has to be able to 
support the operation that we are 


financing overtime. We have been 
able to do that.” 

Despite the cost, Lee said it is 
necessary in response to a strong 
student demand for the construc- 
tion of additional housing. 

“These past two semesters, our 
on-campus housing has been at 
full capacity,” Lee said. “There 
is actually a waiting list of people 
trying to get in.” 

Freshman Spanish major Mi- 
chelle Madrid lives in Desmond 
Hall and has seen the scarcity of 
residential space currently avail- 
able. 

“There is a need for more on- 
campus housing because I know 
a lot of people who were wait- 
listed for a room,” Madrid said. 
“Everyone who wants to live on 
campus should have the opportu- 
nity to because it is an experience 
different from anything else that 
students go through.” 

Lee said the proposal is more 
about the students than the mon- 
ey. One of the committee’s goals 
is to utilize campus housing as a 
means to foster cultural learning 
through community. 

“A student who feels they be- 
long to a community is more 
equipped to overcome obstacles 
in their path to getting a degree,” 
Lee said. 

Deidra McKay, an undeclared 
freshman living in Desmond Hall, 
has already experienced the ben- 
efits of residential housing. 


“Being on campus has helped 
me feel more connected to the 
Sacramento State community,” 
McKay said. “Living on campus 
has helped me grow as a person.” 

Josh Krebs, a senior criminal 
justice major, has lived in resi- 
dential housing ever since his 
first day on campus and is excited 
about the proposal because op- 
portunities for students to be on 
campus will enhance the college 
experience for all students. 

“To have a beneficial college 
experience, you should live on 


campus and learn how to be inde- ° 


pendent and meet péople,” Krebs 
said. “It is about getting out of 
your comfort zone. The more stu- 
dents living on campus, the more 
Sac State will grow as a whole.” 

According to the Office of 
Institutional Research, students 
who live on campus tend to have 
better graduation and retention 
rates. 

At Sac State, a current assess- 
ment plan by the Planning, En- 
rollment Management and Stu- 
dent Affairs Division, over an 
eight-year period between 2000 
and 2007, there is a 45 percent 
graduation rate within six years 
for students who live on campus 
their first year. The graduation 
rate is 38 percent for those who 
did not. 

With data showing student ex- 
periences and demand indicating 
the housing expansion is essential 





OMaAR VILLALPANDO - STATE HORNET 


lf approved by the Board of Trustees, a new residence hall will be built near Desmond Hall 
and offer views of the American River. 


to future educational success, the 
committee is focused on design- 
ing the new housing based on the 
needs of the residents. 

Estimated to open on the first 
day of fall 2017, the housing unit 
will be elevated above ground 
level to offer a unique view of the 
American River. 

“It has been the university’s de- 
sire to provide better access to the 
river for students and this is the 
first project that is really planned 


to take advantage of that.” Lee 
said. “Imagine sitting right in 
the middle of the new hall plaza, 
drinking your coffee as you stare 
out at the river.” 

The proposed unit will be built 
over several existing parking 
spots, but the committee hopes to 
regain those spaces by construct- 
ing a parking garage underneath 
the foundation of the building. 

The Housing Proposal Review 
Committee and then ultimately 


the Board of Trustees, will have 
to approve the proposal before 
any construction can begin. 

Approved or not, this is the first 
of many new projects Sac State 
will be pursuing to enhance the 
education and living experience 
for all students, Lee said. 

“In a longer term perspective, 
we are hoping to bring even more 
housing,” Lee said. “We want to 
provide more choices and eventu- 
ally better food service.” 





PROVOST: Harmsen wants more international students on campus 
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est in the country, including 23 
colleges and more than 400,000 
students. 

“The CSU has implemented 
a broad array of programs and 
partnerships that are designed 
to engage students from elemen- 
tary school all the way through 
high school to inform students 


of pathways to college,” Harm- 
sen said, about the outreach pro- 
grams designed to prepare indi- 
viduals academically. 

Harmsen plans to support 
programs that engage and excite 
students starting at the elemen- 
tary school level to inspire indi- 
viduals into science, technology, 
engineering and mathematics ca- 
reers. There is a nationwide push 
for more college graduates with 
STEM degrees, she said. 


She said it is important to as- 
sist teachers in the K-12 system, 
allowing them to engage and ex- 
cite students “through real-world 
problem solving.” 

Harmsen would like to see 
more international _ students 
on campus and hopes to work 
closely with the International In- 
stitution to provide students with 
summer semester or academic- 
year study abroad opportunities. 

“T think it is really important to 


promote international and cross- 
cultural learning,” Harmsen said. 
“It is important to produce grad- 
uates who are prepared to accept 
the responsibility as citizens of 
the world.” 

She also aims to improve di- 
versity among faculty by adver- 
tising in appropriate channels to 
attract Hispanic, African-Amer- 
ican and other minority candi- 
dates. 

“It is very important to have 


diversity among the faculty,” 
Harmsen said. “Every faculty 
search is an opportunity to invite 
a diverse pool of candidates.” 

Kevin Wehr, president of the 
‘Sac State chapter of the Califor- 
nia Faculty Association, said a 
possible challenge for Harmsen 
could include low morale due 
to several issues, such as salary 
inequality between newer and 
experienced faculty. 

“T think there is some real is- 


sues around morale on our cam- 
pus and I look towards the new 
provost’s leadership around is- 
sues of morale,” Wehr said. 

Harmsen said she plans to 
tackle the issues of faculty and 
non-tenured faculty by listening 
to concerns, 

“Faculty development is key 
to helping support the faculty in 
terms of their research (and) in 
their teachings,” Harmsen said. 
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Everything you need, everything you want and a 
few extra surprises—ALL RIGHT HERE. 


¢ 42” Flat Screen in Each Loft 
Granite Countertops 
Stainless Steel Appliances 
Private Balcony/Patio 
Expanded Cable w/Showtime 
Individual Leases 
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———- CHANGE THE WORLD FROM HERE ——— 


LEARN MORE AT AN 
EXPRESS ADMISSIONS EVENT 
at the USF SACRAMENTO CAMPUS 
Thursday, February 13, 6pm 


SITY OF 
FRANCISCO 


Sharpen your mind with graduate degrees in 
Teaching, Counseling and Public Administration 
& undergraduate degrees in Psychology, 
Management, and Communications. Plus new 
online graduate degrees now available. 


Learn more or to RSVP call 916.920.0157 
visit www.usfca.edu/sacramento 
or email sacramentocampus@usfca.edu 
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TRUSTEE: Online classes, technology are areas for expansion 


Continued, A1 


said. “The cost to California 
will occur if we don’t do it. 
The liability to California will 
occur with more unemploy- 
ment costs, more costs for so- 
cial services and the criminal 
justice system and state reve- 
nue foregone because of lower 


wages.” 
While Gov. Jerry Brown’s 
budget proposal includes 


$142.2 million for the CSU, 
it not only is short of what the 
Board of Trustees requested 
in November, but is approxi- 
mately the same amount the 
CSU received 20 years ago, 
while serving 100,000 fewer 
full-time students. 

“Our foundational goals 
are to provide students with 
access and completion,” said 
CSU spokesperson Stephanie 


Thara. “All these goals will 


help us serve our mission. If 
we just put an additional $50 
million, we can help our stu- 
dents get to a degree quicker. 
That’s while we provide qual- 
ity and access in their educa- 
tion.” 

The $50 million will be used 
to enhance the Graduation Ini- 
tiative, which includes strat- 
egies for improving access, 
degree completion and gradu- 


ation rates. Each campus is 
responsible for presenting 
quarterly action plans, re- 
forms and proposals de- 
signed to meet those goals. 

Sheree Meyer, associate 
dean of undergraduate stud- 
ies at Sacramento State, said 
the campus received approx- 
imately $500,000 in grants 
to add faculty advisers and 
improve the peer mentors 
program. 

“We’re not just interested 
in the number of graduates,” 
Meyer said. “It’s important 
to be data driven, but we 
don’t want to lose sight of the 
quality of the degree (and) the 
quality of the experience.” 

CourseMatch is another 
initiative White is looking to 
expand. The new program 
launched last fall, making it 
more convenient for students 
to enroll in online courses 
across the CSU. 

Thara said technology will 
be used to create an interac- 
tive learning experience and 
mentioned the creation of a 
flip classroom, in which the 
lecture is viewed at home and 
homework is completed dur- 
ing class and used to practice 
concepts. 

“These types of integration 
of technologies allows stu- 
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_ HOW THE CSU IMPACTS THE ECONOMY 


__- Every $1 the state invests in the CSU, $5.43 is returned to the state economy. That’s a five-fold 


return on investment. 


- CSU’s direct impact is $7.96 billion. 


- CSU’s total annual impact from more than 1.96 million CSU alumni is $70 billion. 


_ = CSU’s impact sustains more than 150,000 jobs annually. 


dents to get a more compre- 
hensive learning experience,” 
Thara said. 

Senior history major Jaxon 
Ramsel said he avoids online 
classes because he prefers to 
attend class, take notes, en- 
gage in discussions and ask 
follow-up questions. 

He said online components 
are less engaging and more 
difficult to achieve success due 
to several nuances, including a 
reliance on online platforms to 
recognize precise answers and 
the preference to view articles 
and other material online. 

“Pm not against technol- 
ogy,’ Ramsel said. “I embrace 


technology, but when it comes 
to learning that one-on-one is 
a lot easier than an online as- 
pect.” 

California’s Master Plan for 
Education was first developed 
in 1960 and defines the spe- 
cific roles and missions of the 
University of California, CSU 
and community colleges. The 
plan states some form of edu- 
cation should be available to 
any student regardless of eco- 
nomic means. 

With a student body five 
times larger than in 1960, 
White said the CSU will focus 
on improving and investing 
in people, physical structures 


and technology. 

“Our state is pressed with 
changing needs and new chal- 
lenges that the plan’s authors 
could never have imagined,” 
White said. “That’s why we 
will be wise to assess our fu- 
ture through the lens of the 
master plan, while understand- 
ing the need to bring it into the 
21st century.” 

Ramsel said he plans to en- 
roll in the teaching credential 
program after he graduates 
and specifically chose a CSU 
over a University of California 
because of its value. 

With CSUs graduating . 52 
percent of California’s teach- 





ers, Ramsel said he knew the 
modest cost would be worth 
the degree. White said the 
CSU is “arguably the best de- 
gree in the country for high 
value and impact to the stu- 
dent, employers, communities 
and state.” 

“It was all monetary not go- 
ing to a UC,” Ramsel said. “I 
don’t want to spend tens of 
thousands when I could spend 
a couple of thousand. Looking 
at a degree and an interview, 
it’s not going to be so much 
‘oh well you went to a state 
and they went to a UC. That 
means your degree is less.’ 
You have the same degree.” 





MAJOR: Senate committees have opposing views on 60-unit polic 
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average course load taken by 
undergraduate students in fall 
2013, which is approximately 
48 units after four semesters. 
“IT can understand the uni- 
versity wanting us to declare 


sooner to progress our educa- ' 


tion,” said junior journalism 
major Virginia McCormick. 
“But pressuring students to 
declare without a whole lot of 


insight into what they want to 
do just seems like more trou- 
ble.” 

In a fall 2013 survey con- 
ducted by the Office of Institu- 
tional Research, 71 percent of 
students found that major pre- 
requisite courses are unavail- 
able or full and 81 percent of 
their major required courses 
are not offered. | 

“Students by their fourth se- 
mester often have only taken 
minimal upper division cours- 


es, which isn’t enough to make 
an informed decision on a 


major,” said APC Chair Todd 


Migliaccio. “It’s not a time 
frame based decision. It’s a 
knowledge based decision for 
students to make when they 
are ready.” 

The CPC and the APC dis- 
agree as to whether or not 
the proposed 60-unit policy 
should be amended to four se- 
mesters. The CPC said the pol- 
icy would help students obtain 


their degrees more quickly by 
declaring earlier, whereas the 
APC said four semesters is too 
little time for students to make 
an informed decision. 

“There are groups of stu- 
dents who come in knowing 
what major they want thanks 
to resources they had before- 
hand, but a large percentage 
of students don’t have those 
resources and take longer to 
declare,” Migliaccio said. “We 
want to make students aware 


of the advising tools available 
to them.” 

The CPC also hopes the 
policy will spur students to ac- 
tively seek out major advising. 

“In many ways this change 
would make students want to 
seek advising earlier and more 
often, with course sugges- 


tions based on the interest of . 


the student, which would then 
lead them to declare a major,” 
Biagetti said. “The advising 
would be much more effi- 


cient.” 

The recommendation will 
most likely return to the senate 
floor in April, after the com- 
pletion of committee discus- 
sions and a pilot study. 

“It’s a very long and drawn 
out democratic process, but it 
will be an interesting conver- 
sation,” Biagetti said. “The 
president does not often come 
back with specific sugges- 
tions.” 
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Wednesday, February 19 


University Union Ballroom 
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Don't wait until after you graduate to start your 
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Individuals needing reasonable accommodations contact the Academic Advising and Career 
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Coffee Garden flourishes as local hotspot 


By Daisy Aguilar 


With its bright Christmas 
lights and tropical plants sur- 
rounding the front patio, Coffee 
Garden is sure to capture the at- 
tention of anyone passing by. 

Located on Franklin Boule- 
vard, less than 15 minutes away 
from Sacramento State, Coffee 
Garden offers a mixture of cul- 
tures for everyone to enjoy. 

Michael Madsen opened Cof- 
fee Garden in 2005, and said his 
goal for the shop was to create 
an inviting environment where 
anyone could walk in and enjoy 
a cup of coffee, art or relax out 
in the back patio with the view of 
the garden. 

“I kind of designed [Coffee 
Garden|] myself,’ Madsen. “I 
wanted to have my own con- 
cept.” 

Whether . craving .something 
hot or cold, Coffee Garden offers 
everything from hot espresso 
drinks, tea, smoothies and iced 
drinks. 

Its most popular drink is the 
Mexican Tuxedo, a cinnamon, 
nutmeg mocha with a slight 
spicy, yet sweet flavor. 

Its pastries include red velvet 
cake, cheesecake, cannolis and 
berry pie, which go perfect with 
any drink on the menu. 

The menu is not limited to 
drinks and pastries. Customers 
can also enjoy a fresh Greek sal- 
ad and club sandwich or a bowl 
of chili and focaccia pizza on 
those cold winter nights. 

For less than $4.50, customers 
can order any drink on the menu 
and for no more than $8.00, they 
can also buy a sandwich on fresh 
baked bread with ingredients. 

Madsen said prices have only 
been raised twice since the open- 
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The Coffee Garden, located on Franklin Boulevard, welcomes those looking for a place to study, hangout, or just enjoy a cup of coffee. 


ing of the shop. 

Ayana Moore has been work- 
ing at Coffee Garden for three 
months. 

“It’s a fun place to work at,” 
Moore said. “I like the atmo- 
sphere and that it is student 
friendly. It’s not like Starbucks 
where people go to just use the 
WiFi.” 

The unique coffee shop not 
only serves as a lounging area, 


but the perfect spot for college 
students to have some late night 
study sessions before it closes at 
11 p.m., six nights a week. 

Electrical engineering major 
Luis Guerrero is a Coffee Garden 
regular and said he always feels 
welcomed and appreciated. 

“The coffee garden is a home 
away from home for me,” Guer- 
rero said. “I love that its not too 
quite like a library but not loud 


and rush busy like other corpo- 
rately own coffee shops.” 

With its secret room next door, 
students are able to have a dedi- 
cated space where the loud noise 
of blenders is nearly impossible 
to hear. 

Coffee Garden also serves as a 
place for local artists to display 
their art. 

Madsen said he gives artists a 
chance to show off their work be- 


cause many times they may not 
have another place to show it. 

The shop is also popular with 
customers because of its game 
nights, book club meetings, 
Wednesday morning Spanish 
class and farmers market, but 
perhaps the most popular event 
is open mic held every Thursday 
night. 

Nursing major Tyler Church 
goes to the event and has even 


performed his original songs on 
guitar. 

“It’s a unique coffee shop,” 
Tyler said. “It actually has a gar- 
den and the hot chocolate is the 
best.” 

Whether customers want to 
enjoy a hot drink and lunch in 
the garden or look at the several 
displays of art, Coffee Garden is 
sure to satisfy anyone with great 
coffee, food and entertainment. 
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Sutter Hall, residency building part of the on campus living program at Sacramento State 
University, is known for having themed floors for students. 


Passions converge at Sutter 


By Stephanie Magallon 


Residents of Sutter Hall, have 
taken the initiative to give back 
to the community through pro- 
grams provided in their unique 
theme-living housing. 

Global awareness, health and 
wellness, leadership and _ ser- 
‘vice are the themes for the three 
floors. 

“We put emphasis on multi- 
culturalism, social inequality and 
poverty,” said global awareness 
resident adviser Anthony Taylor. 

Residents in the global aware- 
ness community participated in 
fundraisers and volunteer op- 
portunities throughout the Sacra- 
mento area. 

They have also provided food 
and cooked meals for people liv- 
ing at the Vacaville Opportunity 
House, a homeless shelter that 
encourages a productive lifestyle 
in the community. 

The themed-living communi- 
ties, along with other residents 
halls, collected and recycled cans 
and bottles, raising about $200 
for Typhoon Haiyan relief in the 
Philippines. 

Taylor said he meets with 
residents from his floor to speak 
about issues occurring in society 
or gather ideas for potential vol- 
unteer opportunities. 

Although community service 
is not a requirement, residents 


also take part in a variety of pro- 
grams that include creating bul- 
letin boards and attending enter- 
tainment events. 

Nicole Zauner, the resident life 
coordinator for Sutter Hall, said 
the themed communities have 
been around for three years, but 
it is the hall’s first year to imple- 
ment the structure. 

“The floor themes were started 
as a way to connect students with 
similar passions,” Zauner said. 

This semester, feminism, glob- 
al poverty and race and ethnicity 
are issues residents in the global 
awareness community have be- 
come interested in learning more 
about. 

“Soon we hope to have a film 
screening on [those]  i8sues,” 
Taylor said. 

He said his experience living 
at Sutter Hall has been different 
compared to other halls. 

“Sutter is a great community,” 
Taylor said. “Sometimes when 
I was living in Sierra [Hall] I 
wanted to leave. It was more in- 
dividualistic. People at [Sutter 
Hall] are more together in this 
struggle of college.” 

Taylor was inspired to become 
a resident adviser because he 
wanted to be a leader in making 
a change. 

In order for. students to live in 
Sutter Hall, they must complete 
a separate application to answer 
why they want to be part of a 


community. 

“When you can get people 
together with the same inter- 
est, the force multiplies and we 
manage to make a team where 
we actually take action,” Taylor 
said. 

Communications major An- 
tonio Coffee lives in the global 
awareness community. 

He.said he was excited to find 
out his hall had floor themes 
when applying for housing. 

“ve always been one to 
embrace different cultures, so 
when I saw global awareness 
I thought, ‘What better way 
to learn about other cultures,’ 
”*Coffee said. 

Coffee’s his most memorable 
experience with his community 
was volunteering at the Vacav- 
ille Opportunity House during 
global poverty month in No- 
vember. 

“Our floor is great,” Coffee 
said. “When we do our events, 
others join from other floors 
and even from other resident 
halls.” 

Now, Coffee is looking for- 
ward to the next community 
service at homeless shelter 
Loaves and Fishes in Sacra- 


‘mento, where they will be pro- 


viding a meal for those living 
there. 

For more information on Sut- 
ter Hall visit www.csus.edu/ 
housing 


Accommodations for students 
with disabilities proves positive 


By Jordan Griffin 


Students at every college 
face obstacles along the path 
to a degree, but students with 
disabilities have to overcome 
a different set of challenges to 
reach their goal of graduating. 

Sacramento State offers ac- 
commodations to those with 
disabilities to help make the 
journey more comfortable. 

Co-director for the Service 
to Students with’ Disabilities, 
Judith Dean said there are ap- 
proximately 780 students who 
use these accommodations. 

Economics major Jessica Yu 
has retinitis pigmentosa, which 
has made her legally blind. It is 
a degenerative eye condition, 
which will gradually worsen 
until she is completely blind. 

Despite her limitations, Yu 

-made the Dean’s Honor List 
and credits Sac State’s Services 
to Students with Disabilities 
for her achievement. 

“Services to Students With 
Disabilities has been a great 
help with my success,” Yu said. 
“They are a great resource to 
have. The accommodations I 
get really help me during class 
and with my other needs.” 

Service to Students with 
Disabilities can offer students 
computer access in the High 
Tech Center, which is located 
the Academic Information Re- 
source Center. 

The High Tech Center of- 
fers assistance for a wide array 
of special needs students, who 
have low vision, hearing, mo- 
bility impairment and learning 
disabilities. 

Dean said the process to 
qualify for Services to Students 
with Disabilities is fast once 
the proper forms are signed 
with proof of the disability. 

The campus is equipped as 
being wheelchair accessible 
and has Braille markings at very 
door sign. There is also training 
by an instructor during orienta- 


tion on how to move around the 
campus and use the technology 
offered in the High Tech Center. 

Dean said the alternate media 


production, a computer program 


that translates text into sound 
and vice versa, has tripled over 
the years. 

Services to Students with 
Disabilities has produced more 
than 1,050 alternate media pro- 
ductions during the 2012-2013 
school year. 

The High Tech Center gives 
an audio format to textbooks, as- 
signments, tests and can convert 
text to Braille. 

Dean said each year with the 
help of a Associated Students, 
Inc. grant, Services to Students 
with Disabilities hires more than 
50 tutors, note takers, readers, 
proctors and cart drivers. 

“Services to Students with 
Disabilities works collaborative- 
ly with faculty and the campus 
community to ensure that appro- 
priate accommodations are pro- 
vided,” Dean said. “Faculty and 
staff have been very supportive 
in facilitating accommodations.” 

Judi Byrns, a 61-year old 
gerontology major, had surgery 
more than ten years ago, when 
the upper part of her spine was 
severely injured. The surgery 
caused a pinched nerve, which 
makes her writing arm go numb 
at times. 

“It would be impossible to 
pass a class without the help.” 
Byrns said. 

Last semester during a sociol- 
ogy final, her arm went numb. 
With the help of her professor 





and the Services to Students 
with Disabilities testing center, 
she was allowed an extra hour to 
complete the exam. 

“My arm did not regain feel- 
ing during the scheduled hour 
to complete the exam,” Byrns 
said. “Without that extra time, | 
wouldn’t have been able to pass 
the class.” | 

As a transfer student, origi- 
nally transferring from American 
River College, she has experi- 
enced another college’s disabil- 
ity services and she said it was 
a night and day comparison be- 
tween the two because the col- 
lege had very limited assistance 
tools. It took her six years to fin- 
ish a two-year program. 

“My other school was very 
basic and provided no training.” 
Byrns said. “Sac State has much 


more to offer.” 


> 


Byrns’ favorite accommo- 
dation provided by Services to 
Students with Disabilities, is the 


software called Dragon Naturally 


Speaking. It allows her to speak 
into a device, which converts all 
of her words into text. She said 
this service is particularly useful 
whenever her arm unexpectedly 
goes numb. 

Now, she is maintaining good 
grades thanks to the services of- 
fered at Sac State and would rec- 
ommend Sac State, the university 
and its accommodations, to any- 
one with special needs. 

“If any disabled students 
want to go to Sac State and 
stay focused there is no excuse 
not to go to school here and be 
successful,” Byrns said. 
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E-cigarettes are 





By Kelly Abercrombie 


Electronic Cigarettes are bad 
because it is still smoking. 

Tobacco company Lorillard 
Technologies, known for making 
Newport cigarettes and creator 
of the blu e-cigarette , is using 
commercials to advertise vapor- 
ized nicotine. 

E-cigarettes still contain 
nicotine and create a smoke-like 
vapor, not regulated by the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. The lack of this regulation 


allows these ads to be aired on 


major TV networks and this 
new cigarette is being misrepre- 
sented. 

Jenny McCarthy aired a com- 
mercial Aug. 6 promoting the 
freedom of the blu e-cigarette 
and is part of a group of celeb- 
rity representatives and support- 
ers including Stephen Dorff, 
Leonardo DiCaprio, Katherine 
Heigl and Lindsay Lohan. 

It is important for those with 
influence to consider the health 
impacts of the products that they 
advertise, said Sacramento State 
health educator Amelia Stults. 

The ad’s slogan advertises, 
“Freedom to have a cigarette 
without guilt.” This freedom 
they are touting about allows 
smokers indoors again, but non- 
smokers still do not want to be 
around it. 

Child development major 
Brittany Gonzales-Chang said 
the only time the e-vapor both- 
ers her is when it is blown in her 
face. 

McCarthy expounds the vir- 
tues of the e-cigarette as being 


_more hygienic stating relief that 


now she does not have to smell 
like cigarettes, but some might 
find this a trivial point in the 
campaign. | 

Marketing professor Dennis 
Tootelian said e-cigarette com- 
panies advertise to more than 
one market. 

‘They really would be after 
two markets,” Tootelian said. 
‘‘Kither smokers thinking of 
converting or non-smokers that 
want to try them out.” 
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The issue with the second 
market of non-smokers is 
commercials were banned in 
the ‘70s to stop marketing 
cigarettes and now these ads 
are airing again and possibly 
enticing people to start smok- 
ing. 

Sacramento State is on the 
right track on dealing with 
preventing e-cigarettes. Even 


though e-cigarettes do not pro- 


duce smoke, the administra- 
tion, students and staff are still 


| joining together to make the 


change. 

Communication studies 
major Nicole Edgars, who is 
part of the social media team 
on Hornets for a Healthy Hive 
explained the campaign, for 
a 100 percent tobacco-free 
campus, includes e-cigarette 
as well. 

-Hornets for a Healthy Hive 
are not waiting for FDA 
regulations to come out to 
start banning e-cigarettes on 
campus. And their number one 
campaign goal is to ban all 
tobacco related products on 
campus. 

Vapour House, located in 
downtown Sacramento and 
occupies the backroom of Pour 
House, is an electric cigarette 
shop, bar and lounge. blu 
e-cigarettes are available, but 
this lounge also offers vapor- 
izers , which are rechargeable 
and reusable. 

‘“‘We make our own house 
blend and juices come with 
or without nicotine. We know 
what is in our juice and this is 
for enjoyment,” said Vapour . 
House Manager Erik Bell. 

Bell also said that employ- 
ees at the Vapour House are 
not health professionals, but 
do offer information on TV 
screens in the lounge regarding 
the differences between smok- 
ing a cigarette and smoking a 
vaporizer. 

Shops like Vapour House 
are taking a step in the right 
direction to educate their cus- 
tomers on the use of electronic 
cigarettes. 

Quicker regulations, bet- 
ter education and maybe an 
e-cigarette that comes without 
nicotine would be the solution 
to making e-cigarettes better. 

Cigarette commercials were 
banned for a reason and the 
portrayal of guilt-free smok- 
ing and freedom to smoke 
anywhere, is unrealistic. So- 
ciety should dictate that — not 
tobacco companies. 
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Choosing a major in college . 


is the first step to setting a ca- 
reer path. For some students, 
this task is much more daunt- 
ing than for others — which 
leads to taking too long to 
declare a major and ultimately 
delaying graduation. 
Originally, students had a 
60 unit grace period before 
they were required to declare 
a field of study. However, 
President Alexander Gonzalez 
said in a memo that this ex- 
pectation is outdated because 
students are not necessarily 
taking 15 units each semester. 
With fewer units being 
taken, students could be in 
their third year before hav- 
ing to declare a major. This 
amount of leeway is too much 
and it is time for a change. 
According to the Office of 


. EDITORIAL 


suggests a drop in the percent- 
age of degrees completed in 


six years, if the student had not 


declared a major within four 
semesters. 

Many students have said the 
biggest pressures they faced 
when choosing a major were 
the time constraints — con- 
straints on choosing a major, 
not changing majors too far 
into school and societal pres- 
sures to earn a degree in four 
years. ° 

Other pressures students 
expressed were coming from 
family members. Many parents 
have hopes and expectations 
their children will follow in 
their career footsteps. On the 
flip side, students are also pres- 
sured to claim a more difficult 
major so they can “do better” 
than their parents. 


time a student is allotted for 
choosing a major raises other 
issues as well. It must be put 
into consideration there are 
special circumstances for 

why students wait to claim or 
change their major after two 
years: transfer students, adding 
a second major, financial aid 
and more. 

Special circumstances aside, 
students should have some idea 
ofthe direction they want to go 
in before entering a university. 

Not all of us have our dream 
career picked out as high school 
students, but most of us have 
an inkling of what we would 
be good at post-graduation. For 
those who have not narrowed 
down the immense amount of 
options available for a major, 
attending a community college 
first, may be the way to go. 
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Undeclared feeling rushed 





munity colleges to complete 
their general education require- 
ment for much cheaper than 
two years of tuition at a state 
university, while also finding 
out what subjects they would or 
would not consider for a major. 

President Gonzalez seems 
optimistic about the proposed 
changes, but some still have 
reservations. 

Students face pressures in 
the collegiate world every day, 
not including being part of the 
working world simultaneously. 
These proposed changes, how- 
ever, are,not designed to put 
more pressure on students to 
declare a major, but to encour- 
age them to narrow down their 
fields of interest so choosing a 
major isn’t so daunting. 

Because at the end of the day, 
we all would like to graduate in 
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The issue of shortening the 


Students can attend com- 


a relatively timely manner. 





Science belongs 1n the forefront 
of common knowledge in society 





By Andrew Paunon 


From the cars we drive to the cellular 
phones we use to the food we eat, our soci- 
ety revolves around science. 

Science is the foundation of modern 
civilization, yet it is difficult for most of us 
to grasp the many works and operations of 
the material world. 

Preconceived notions of wortd-views, 
such as a religious belief, may create dif- 
ficulties in grasping scientific inquiry. 

Religion offers certain concepts of the 
world which many may believe, while sci- 
ence presents an alternative. 

Sophomore child development major 
Stephanie Harford said she finds science 
difficult for her. 

‘My religion and science clash, so it is 
difficult to mesh the two together,” Harford 
said, 


Even if it is difficult to grasp, we must 
agree that science is beneficial toward 
every aspect of human life. 

By learning and researching the various 
scientific fields, new methods and theories 
will eventually arise. 

With new data and ideas, the discipline 
will offer new insights into the human con- 
dition by creating a better understanding of 
ourselves, each other and of the earth. 

International relations major Leia Hen 
agrees science is innovative and helpful. 

“If more people were interested in sci- 
ence, it would lead to more scientists and 
doctors,” Hen said. “Then there would be 
an even better chance to cure more diseases 
and if people are aware of science but 
cannot become scientists, they can donate 
money toward a cause.” 

The science humanity currently pos- 
sesses is only the tip of the iceberg as it has 
the potential to evolve beyond our capable 
imagination. 

Science could stop volcanoes from 
erupting, control hurricanes and tornadoes, 
harvest energy from stars instead of fossils 
from the earth, regenerating cells to live 
forever and maybe even creating food that 
is healthy for us. 

“It’s difficult to measure how much we 
can grow as a society,” Hen said. “There 
isn’t a cap on human innovation because 


things are always evolving.” 

Science has worlds of promise, but it will 
take time to fully mature into the intellec- 
tual beast method I expect it to. 

Even though it still has its unanalyzed 
assumptions of its own, the discipline can 
go back and correct any problem to further 
advance itself. 

It is a self-correcting method. 
Anthropology major Marcelle Powers 
thinks that science makes most sense of the 

world as it is today. 

“In our society, science is taken as being 
a given truth, which is not necessarily the 
case,” Powers said. “It is important for 
students to be aware and familiar with the 
sciences so that they can make informed 
decisions.” 

A scientific approach accompanied with 
forward thinking and good intentions must 
be embraced by all of us in order for the 
human race, as a species, to thrive and 
evolve. 

Knowledge in science is of utmost 
importance in our world today and will 
continue to be relevant for the rest of our 
lives and generations beyond. 

‘What we may know or think of as truth 
today isn’t necessarily true,” Powers said. 
“It is how we perceive our reality right 
now, but that reality changes as we learn 
more.” 
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Sac State Campus Dining, operated by University Enterprises, Inc., offers 
a variety of eateries throughout the campus. From American cuisine to 
international options, sandwiches, salads, soups, and more, there’s 
something for everyone for every meal. 
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While most players 
dream about making a 
buzzer beater in a Divi- 
sion I college basketball 
game, Sacramento State 
point guard Dylan Gar-. 
rity’s dream became a 
reality. 

Garrity made a 75- 
foot shot at the buzz 


S was one of 
intense ganies I 


8 years of coach- 


Sac State — 
_ head coach Brian Katz. 


“When he threw it up I 
didn’t think it was going 
to go in.” 

Not only did the game 


feature 17 ties and 18. 


lead changes, but Gar- 
rity’s play became the 
“SportsCenter” top play 
of the night, a 

Garrity’s family, who 
lives in Huntington. 


Beach, Calif. gathers to — 


watch every Sac State 
game on their big screen 


4 


didn’t have enough 
h in my lungs to 


father 
Atch- 

he was 
ind that 


ver made.” 
e Weber 
jarrity said 
y used social 
networking sites such 
as Twitter, but since the 
video of the 75-foot shot 
was shared by everyone, 
he has started Tweeting. 
“T had like .50 fol- 
lowers before and now 
I have close to 200,” 
Garrity said. “It’s been 
absolutely insane.” 
Weber State arrived 
having won its last six 
games and had a one- 
game lead on second- 
place. Northern Colo- 
rado in the Big Sky 
standings 
“Our theme = since 
the Northern Colorado 
game (last week) was 
being fearless,” Katz 
said. “Tonight was the 


no backing off.” 

Sac State kept the 
game close throughout, 
but the Wildcats re- 
sponded in the second 
half with a pair of free 
throws by senior center 
Kyle Tresnak with 2:53 
left in regulation. 

The Hornets had a 


a” 
ee 


ends left tof it the 


Soe 


He said they were the 
biggest shots of his life. 

“All that was go- 
ing through my mind 
was taking one shot 
at a time,’ McKinney 
said. “These are the big 
times we prepare for as 
a basketball team and I 
just had to seize the mo- 


ment.” 
_ McKinney finished 


oe 


and five rebounds. 
When Berry hit his 
3-pointer to tie the 


game, Katz said he 


started preparing for the 
second overtime. — 


and McKinney, fresh- 


man center Eric Stute- 


ville finished with 14 


ast dmazing points, nine rebounds © 


and was 8-8 from the 


sby also , 

11 points 

bounds. - "7 Bass 
“lve said all along 

that they are good and 


it was just a matter of © 


time,” Katz said. 
The Hornets return 
to The Nest Thursday 


at 7:05 p.m. when they 


face Northern Arizona. 

Garrity said this game 
could turn the team’s 
Big Sky Conference 
season around. 

“Not that we are go- 
ing the wrong direc- 
tion, but we are going to 
use this game as a mo- 
mentum booster,’ Gar- 
rity said. “We just took 
down the No. 1 team in 
the conference on our 
home floor.” 


BASEBALL SEASON 
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Sacramento State softball is fitted for the new season 


By Clifton Jones III 


Sacramento State softball revamped Shea Sta- 
dium during the offseason. 

It was something that was set in place once new 
head coach Lori Perez took over as head coach 
after Kathy Strahan retired in June. 

The renovated Shea Stadium will feature a new 
scoreboard, new dugout rail, backboard padding 
and windscreen, all of which will adorn the Hornet 
logo. 

The outfield windscreen will also show the two 
retired jerseys of former Hornets that have worn 
the green and gold. 

No. 17 Susie Bugliarello was a three-time all- 
American and had her number retired in 2005. 

No. 3 Lindy Winkler later in the season on 
March 15 when the Hornets host CSU Bakersfield 
at home in a three-game series. 

Winkler, played center field for four years at 


Sac State, was a consistent hitter in the 9 spot of 


the lineup for Strahan in 2006. 

In her playing days, Winkler had a career long 
hitting streak of 11 and the Hornets was 8-4 with 
her in the anchor spot of the lineup, while Sac 


State was a measly 20-21 with her as the lead-off 


hitter. 

First-year head coach Lori Perez said the back- 
board padding was in need of repair after last sea- 
son because of the wear and tear it had throughout 
the years. 

“The padding along the backstop and the railing 
was really 10 years old and needed to upgrade the 
padding badly,” Perez said. 

Senior, pitcher Taylor Stroud has seen Shea Sta- 
dium get a total rehaul on the facilities, including 
the laser leveling of the infield dirt and the new 
padding and windscreen. 

While Stroud is usually not facing the outfield 
windscreen, she said there is something else to 
look forward to when she pitches at home now. 

“It’s awesome to see the facility getting better 
and better with the improvements that have been 
made,” Stroud said. “I think its easily the best field 
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Sacramento State softball players Nicole Clark; Paige Castro, Yesenia Alcala and Paris Prado model new women’s uniforms by Adidas. 


in Division I.” 

Perez and Athletic Director Dr. Terry Wanless 
also unveiled the 2014 jerseys which will feature a 
modern-retro Chicago White Sox uniform. 

Perez said it could not have been done without 
the help of the booster club help. 

“John and Jackie Gable, were instrumental in 
funding for our new uniforms and with the money 
they gave money to our foundation to help pay for 
all of our equipment here,” Perez said. 

The new jerseys are apart of the new style Adi- 
das came out with last summer in both the College 
Softball World Series and Baseball World Series, 
including the retro uniforms similar to the 1980s 
Chicago White Sox, in which North Carolina State 
wore during last year’s world series. 

The White Sox-like uniform will also have a 


variation of either white or green pants. Along 
with the retro uniform, there is a lead gray solid 
color uniform to offset the uniforms. 

Perez said she wanted to give the team three 
uniforms to take to tournaments this season and 
to go away from last year’s button down top uni- 
forms. 

“Adidas presented me with their new styles and 
I wanted to bring a new look with the jerseys,” 
Perez said. “We haven’t have the lead colored jer- 
seys since I played here and I wanted have a more 
traditional baseball look to the uniforms.” 

Uniforms and stadiums have upgraded through- 
out the years. During the playing days of Perez, 
the uniforms were made for men so her uniform 
was often baggy on her and her teammates. 


out with for softball because of the female friendly 
design of the uniforms. 

“The uniforms are longer and fit the girls better 
than what we had last year,” Perez said. 

Sac State pitchers had a hard time with the old 
uniforms. After every other batter, pitchers, like 
Stroud who has a giant windup,had to re-tuck in 
the jerseys. 

Stroud said the jerseys are not only comfortable 
but they are something she can look forward to 
wear during the season. 

Sophomore first baseman Sasha Marguilles, 
who transferred from Ball State, as similar feel- 
ings as Stroud with the new uniforms, especially 
the White Sox style jersey. | 

“Everyone is excited to get this new gear here at 


Players look to fill spots 
with season approaching 


By Clifton Jones III 


The fresh cut grass, newly leveled dirt and 
the sound of the bats echoing off the water tank 
means only one thing, softball season is here. 
Sacramento State has been prepaying since fall 
for the season opener on Feb. 8. 

First-time college head coach Lori Perez has 
revamped the look for Sac State softball every- 
where from uniforms to the way the team practic- 
es. Perez said the team is prepared for the season 
to start against the University of the Pacific. 

“We are ready for the season. We pushed the 
last two weeks of practice, but we tapered off so 
we can be well rested next weekend against Pa- 
cific,” Perez said. 7 

Sac State spent all winter working more on fun- 
damentals than scrimmaging in practice, but as 
the season opener is inching closer for the Hor- 
nets Perez and the assistant coaches have ramped 
up the intensity of practices. 

“One of our goals as a team is to"be accountable 
and come in wanting to play well this season,” 
Perez said. “We still are at the fundamentals stage 
right now, but we are getting more into game situ- 
ation practices and scrimmages.” 

With the early exit in the first ever Big Sky 
Conference tournament last season, Sac State 
brought in new players that have plenty of pop 
in their bats. 

A few new players include sophomore first 
baseman Sasha Margulies and freshman Jessica 
Ravetti, who have proved in fall ball they should 
be a huge help this season. 

Margulies, a transfer from Ball State, said that 
not only her, but her team as well is going to pro- 
duce runs this season. 

One of the holes that Sac State tried to compen- 
sate last season was the absent power from the 
first base position. However, with the help of the 
hitting coach Danielle Kaminaka, Margulies and 
Ravetti have filled the opening. 

“Our team power is going to be good this year,” 
Margulies said. “We should have a lot of pop on 
this team. We changed our weight routine, which 
will benefit us in how we will hit the ball this sea- 
son.” 

The Hornets rotated three players at first base 
that included former player Molly Smith, junior 


Riley Price and sophomore third baseman Alyssa 


fe 


Vanderdrink. Vanderdrink proved to be the an- 
swer last year for a short fix, however, she will 
move across the infield to play her natural posi- 
tion. 

One of the reasons why Sac State found its way 
into the first ever Big Sky tournament was be- 
cause of the pitching. Junior and senior pitchers 
Caitlin Brooks and Taylor Stroud finished with a 
1.81 and 2.47 ERA, respectively. 

Brooks also finished last*season ranked in the 
top 50 inthe nation in both ERA and hits allowed 
per seven innings ranking her 11th in the nation 
with 4.7 per seven innings. Stroud, however, 
struggled last season finishing the season with a 
4-10 overall record. 

A big part of the rough season for Stroud was 
the adjustment in taping of her fingers. Even hav- 
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Sac State softball finished 22-22 last year. 


ing a year to deal with the tape, Stroud said it will 
never stop bothering her. 

“The tape issue on my finger is still there but 
it’s not going to be a problem,” Stroud said. “I 
have learned to adapt to the tape and be a better 
pitcher for my team.” 

According to the poll that came out last week, 
Sac State was voted to place in second place in 
conference. 

Perez has not shown her cards in who will be 
consistent starters this season, but it’s looking 
good for Margulies at first base, senior Yesenia 
Alcala at shortstop, right fielder Paige Martin and 
sophomore Kortney Solis will be catcher. 

Perez said the depth of this team will give her 
the opportunity to rotate players freely through- 
out the season. 

“Other than those set starters, there may be a 
chance that we will have Jessica (Ravetti) and 
Alexis Martinez see a lot of their time at the des- 
ignated player position,” Perez said. 

Martinez, who injured her knee last season, 
was clinically cleared by a doctor to start play- 
ing this season. However, Perez said Martinez is 
a long ways from playing in a game right now. 

The Hornets will start their season in a double- 
header on Saturday in Stockton, Calif. against 
Pacific. 


Perez likes the new style that Adidas has come 


Sac State,” Marguilles said. 


Upcoming season looking 
hopeful for Hornet baseball 


By Curtis Manlapig 


Sacramento State’s baseball 
team is coming off back-to- 
back 30-plus win seasons and 
are poised to make a run at the 
Western Athletic Conference 
title in 2014. 

Led by head coach Reggie 
Christiansen, the Hornets are 
returning seven starting posi- 
tion players and five pitch- 
ers from last season’s 34-win 
team. After three years at the 
helm, Christiansen has a re- 
cord of 84-92, including a 
2012 second-place finish in the 
WAC tournament. 

Christiansen’s Solid show- 
ing earned him a three-year 
contract extension in the off- 
season. He said he is eager for 
the season to start to showcase 
what his team can do. 

‘Definitely we’re excited,” 
Christiansen said. “We still 
have two weeks left; a lot to 
accomplish in the next two 
weeks before we really start to 
think about playing games. It’s 


‘a good group of guys.” 


The Hornets’ head coach 
said he has high expectations 
for his team this season. 

“Their goals are to play 
in the NCAA “Tournament,” 
Christiansen said. “Our goal as 
a coaching staff is to show up 
each day trying to find a way 
to make it better and allow the 
players the opportunity to have 
success on the field.” 

One of Sac State’s returning 
players is junior first baseman 
Rhys Hoskins, who was recent- 
ly named No. 68 in the Base- 
ball America’s College Top 100 
draft prospects list. In 2013, 
Hoskins had a .283 batting av- 
erage and hit 15 doubles. 

Hoskins said he wants 2014 
to be a historical season for 
Hornets baseball. 

“T think we have 40 wins in 
us,” Hoskins said. “Our goal is 
always to be an NCAA tourna- 
ment team. To be the first team 
from Sacramento State to do 
that would be such a cool thing. 
I think we have that in us.” 

Hoskins also played in 
the 2013 Cape Cod Baseball 
League where he led the league 
with 37 RBIs. He said the expe- 
rience has helped him prepare 
for this season. 

“IT think to see some guys 
from bigger named schools 


, 


Infielder Rhys Hoskins batted 


does a lot for the confidence, es- 
pecially if you go out there and 
have success,” Hoskins said. 
“Confidence is half the battle in 
this game.” 

Along with Hoskins, sopho- 
more pitcher Sutter McLough- 
lin is expected to contribute at a 
high level for the Hornets. 

In 2013, McLoughlin broke 
the Sac State record with 17 
saves in a season. Just recently 
McLoughlin was named a Pre- 
season All-American Third 
Team selection by the National 
Collegiate Baseball Writers As- 
sociation. 

“T was actually pretty hum- 
bled about the fact that I was 
named an _ All-American,” 
McLoughlin said. 

Sac State begins its season 
Feb. 14 at home against the Uni- 
versity of Utah and plays out a 
schedule that includes No. 3 
Oregon State and No. 23 Texas 
A&M. 

WAC play begins March 24 
against Northern Colorado. Of 
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.283 with 15 doubles in 2013 


the 10 schools in the WAC for 
baseball, six were not in the 
conference in 2013. The new 
schools include Grand Canyon, 
Utah Valley, Northern Colo- 
rado, Chicago State, Texas-Pan 
American and North Dakota. 
The four returning schools are 
Sac State, CSU Bakersfield, Se- 
attle U and New Mexico State. 

In the 2014 WAC preseason 
coaches poll, Cal State Ba- 
kersfield was picked to win the 
conference receiving eight of 
10, first-place votes. Sac State 
and New Mexico State each 
received one vote. The Hornets 
have been picked to finish third 
in the conference. 

Christiansen has a good feel- 
ing about his team and is ready 
to get the season going. 

“It'll be interesting to see how 
some of the younger guys do,” 
Christiansen said. “It’s going to 
be interesting to see from the 
health standpoint, how we’re 
able to hold up. That’s gonna be 
a huge piece of the puzzle.” 
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Harkleroad hopes for more consistent road play 


_ By Satchi Hover 


Coming off a victory in which it broke it’s own Big Sky Con- 


ference record for most points scored in a game, Sacramento 
State women’s basketball will look to continue its momentum. 

The Hornets (14-5, 6-4) will take their 4-4 road record and 
travel to Flagstaff, Ariz. to take on the Northern Arizona Lum- 
berjacks (6-13, 3-7), Thursday evening. 

After his team scored a conference record 111 points in a vic- 
tory over Weber State on Feb. 1, Hornets head coach Bunky 
Harkleroad expects his players to maintain their level of play, 
especially on the road. 

“We just have to keep trying to be the best us and create shots,” 
Harkleroad said. “All the things that we do that have been good, 
we are going to be better at them.” | 

Harkleroad also expressed his thoughts about the desire for the 
team to be more consistent on the road. 

“Everybody has to travel and some days you don’t play very 
well,” Harkleroad said. “The players arid coaches view it as an 
opportunity to measure up and get the job done.” 

In that record setting performance, Sac State gave up 104 
points to Weber State. Harkleroad realizes the Hornets will have 
to play poised on the defensive end. 

“We have to find ways to pressure out opponent and rebound 
the basketball,” Harkleroad said. “We have to play efficient and 
create opportunities on defense.” 

Northern Arizona will enter the affair as the fourth highest 
scoring team in the Big Sky, averaging 72.4 points per game. 
The Lumberjacks have averaged 83.2 points per game their last 
four contests, going 1-3 during that stretch. 

While the Hornets are at the bottom of the Big Sky in team 
scoring defense, allowing 86.5 points per game, they have made 


up for it by being the highest scoring team in the conference at 
89.6 points per contest. . 

Northern Arizona enters Thursday as the third worst defensive 
team, allowing their opponents to average 79.0 points per game. 

Hornets senior guard Alle Moreno said her team will have to 
stick to it’s game plan in order to exploit the Lumberjack defense. 

“We have to take every shot that we normally take,” Moreno 
said. “We have to take the open threes and drive hard.” 

Sac State junior point guard Fantasia Hilliard expressed simi- 
lar sentiments when discussing the Hornets’ offensive schemes. 

“We're going to have to play fast like we did against Weber 
State,” Hilliard said. “If we play fast we will be able to get more 
possessions, shots and rebounds.” | 

Moreno expressed her thoughts on what the Hornets will need 
to do on the defensive end in order to succeed. 

“We’re going to have to trap as much as we can and get them 
to shoot fast,”” Moreno said. ““NAU is an athletic team but we’re 
going to:have to get them going.” 

As for the Lumberjacks, they lead the Big Sky in field goal 
percentage as they are shooting 44.3 percent as a team to this 
point in the season. The Hornets rank 10th with a 38.6 team per- 
centage. 

NAU will be led by senior guard Amanda Frost, who leads the 
Big Sky in scoring with 25.9 points per game in conference play 
on 48.7 percent shooting. 

The Hornets will be led by the duo of Moreno and Hilliard. 
Moreno leads the team in scoring with 14.5 points per game, fol- 
lowed by Hilliard who is averaging 13.2. Hilliard also leads the 
Big Sky in assists per game with 6.3. 

Tip-off will be at 5:30 p.m. on Thursday at the Walkup Sky- 
dome in Flagstaff, Ariz. 
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Senior guard Alle Moreno prepares for a layup against Northern 
Colorado on Jan. 25 in The Nest. 
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FEBRUARY 6 FEBRUARY 8 _ 
“Women's Basketball Gymnastics Women's Tennis 

at Northern Arizona at Seattle Pacific at Arizona 

5:30 p.m. 7:00 PM 11:00 AM 

Men's Basketball Track & Field 

vs. Northern Arizona at Air Force Team 

7:05 PM “Challenge 


Men's Tennis 
Vs. UC Riverside 
1:00 PM 


“SATURDAY 


SUNDAY 
FEBRUARY9 =~ 


Women's Tennis 
vs. UTEP 

@ Tucson, Ariz. 
9:00 AM 

Men's Tennis 
Vs.UC Irvine 
12:00 PM 
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MONDAY 
FEBRUARY 1 


Women's Golf 

vs. Matador Invitational 
@ Wood Ranch GC - Simi 
Valley, Calif. 
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Dr. Seunghee Wie, chair of the Family and Consumer Sciences Department, shares her Korean food expertise with the enviormantal Department of Sacramento State. 


SAVORY AROMAS IN MARIPOSA HALL 


By : Elizabeth DeCicco, Wendy 
Aguilar, Alex Hernandez 


Savory aromas of garlic and soy 
sauce filled a Mariposa kitchen lab last 
Friday, when Dr. Seunghee Wie, chair 
of the Family and Consumer Sciences 


Department, shared her Korean food 
expertise with the Environmental Man- 
agement Department. 

Wie proudly shared knowledge about 
her culture and some implications 
about preparing, cooking and serving 
its various types of banchan, or side 


dishes, a unique aspect in Korean food 
preparation. Sacramento County’s En- 
vironmental Management Department 
specializes in protecting public health, 
in order to comply with environmental 
regulations in local food businesses. 


originated from her mother’s educa- 
tional background in food and nutrition, 
which Wie said was always a topic of 
conversation during her family meals, 
In Seoul, Korea, she received her bach- 
elor’s degree in food and nutrition. She 
then became aware of the need for food 


nutrition education as a registered dieti- 
cian. 

Wie migrated to the U.S., where she 
completed a master’s degree at Iowa 
State University and a doctorate degree 


Professor Wie’s passion for food 
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Korean Restaurant, Sa Ra Bang located just a few miles away from Sacramento State. 






By Steven Senn 


Inconspicuously located in 
the middle of a Rosemont 
strip mall just a few miles 
away from the Sacramento 
State campus, it is easy to miss 
the Korean restaurant, Sa Ra 
Bang, if you didn’t already 
know it was there. 

Nestled between the bright 
neon lights of a liquor store 
and the diviest of dive bars, the 
Mushroom Lounge, Sa Rang 
Bang both fits into its sur- 
roundings with its late-night 
hours and stands out with sur- 
prisingly good authentic food. 


SaRa Bang: Dia 


The second you walk through 
the door of Sa Ra Bang, your 
eyes are drawn towards nu- 
merous posters of bikini-clad 
Korean women hawking all 
kinds of alcohol as well as 
Korean pop sensation Psy, 
stretching out the 15 minutes 
of fame that last year’s smash 
“Gangham Style“ made for 
him. 

The owner quickly greets and 
seats us and a server drops off 
menus as well as a round of 
waters. As we mull over the 
menus, we further examine 
our surroundings. 

The interior has the typi- 


ae in 


mond inrough 






cal Asian bamboo and straw 
hut décor with eight separate 
and fairly private wood pan- 
eled booths, each with walls 
adorned with the musings of 
previous patrons’ pen scrawled 
graffiti. At first glance, you 
might think this was an after 
school hangout for high school 
kids, but twenty-somethings 
seem to fill each booth. 

A bored-looking server greets 
us and we put in an order for a 
handful of dishes. While wait- 
ing, we discuss sneaking next 
door to the Mushroom for a 
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Korean fashion fuels 
unique wardrobes 


By Kirsi Sasso 


Sacramento is a cultural hub 
when it comes to fashion; there is a 
presence of styles from Bohemian 
to punk. Some of the bolder styles 
are apparent to an untrained eye, but 
many are overlooked. 

Sacramento State professor Min- 
jeong Kang cultivates apprecia- 
tion for all things clothing-related 
through her courses taught in ap- 
parel marketing and design. 

Kang earned her bachelor’s de- 
gree from Ewha Womans University 
in Seoul, South Korea and exudes a 
classic style that is reflective of the 
region. Many of her classes focus on 
the design aspect of the apparel in- 
dustry and she teaches her students 
to pay attention to even the smallest 
details of apparel. 

Diana Perez is in her last semester 
and will soon earn her degree in ap- 
parel marketing and design. During 
her time at Sac State, she took sev- 
eral classes with Kang. 

“I remember Kang talking about 
how she got to be a teacher,” Perez 
said, “Turns out she always knew 
she wanted to be a professor. She 
didn’t know in what direction or 
what she wanted to teach, but she 
knew she wanted to be one. When it 


came time to pick a major, she found 
that fashion was her thing and went 
with it.” 

Thomas Hentzen, who graduated 
the Sac State fashion program last 
semester, also«took some courses 
with Kang. “I really enjoyed His- 
tory of Fashion because I was able 
to relate historical events to fashion 
design and influences.” 

Most articles of clothing seen to- 
day were inspired by or are an inter- 
pretation of things worn in the past. 

Traditional South Korean attire 
is interpreted through many of the 
trends that are prominent in the cul- 
ture today. Hanbok is a term refer- 
ring to traditional Korean clothing 
that is made up of multiple pieces 
which were originally specific to sex 
and societal rank. The hanbok re- 
mained the primary means of dress 
for many Koreans from around 
50 B.C. until the 1960s, following 
the aftershock of the Korean War. 
During this time industrialization 
and commercialization of Western 
clothing influenced the phasing out 
of the hanbok as everyday attire. 

Today the traditional attire is re- 
served for special occasions such as 
a child’s first birthday or a wedding. 
Advantages for wearers today are 
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Sac State shows 
Korean prints 


| By Anisca Miles 


Sacramento State’s Li- 
brary Gallery will hold 
a free exhibit three years 
in the making, “The Land 
and the People — Contem- 
porary Korean Printmak- 
ing,” which opens Thurs- 
day through May 17. 

Sacramento State As- 
sociate Professor Ian 
Harvey, Professor of Art 
Emeritus Koo Kyung 
Sook from Chungnam 
National University in 
South Korea and Director 
of Namu Art Kim Jin Ha 
from Seoul, South Korea, 
have all curated the exhi- 
bition. 

The 10 participating 
Korean artists will be 
showcasing approximate- 
ly 90 works — traditional 
wood blocks, silicon cast- 
ing, linocut and digital 
processes — all making a 
statement of their own, 
displaying social, politi- 
cal and historical events. 

“We’ve looked at so 
many artists (and) these 


are our favorites,” Harvey 
said. “They are all so dif- 
ferent.” 

Only four of the fea- 
tured artists have exhib- 
ited in the United States 
previously. “The Land 
and the People — Con- 
temporary Korean Print- 
making,” presents a rare 
opportunity for students 
and art enthusiasts in the 
community to see work 
that has mostly only been 
presented in Europe, Ja- 
pan and China. 

The variety of the fea- 
tured pieces will display 
the diversity of printmak- 
ing in South Korea, allow- 
ing students to experience 
the land and people of 
Korea like never before: 

In the exhibit, Kim Eok, 
Ryu Yeun Bok, An Jeong 
Min, Lee Sang Guk, Yoon 
Yeo Geul and Kim Joon 
Kwon have pieces that 
address the land from 
a historical perspective 
some showing the land 
as the center of political 
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A sneak peek look at the gallery, “The Land of the people”. 
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South Korean soaps filled with comedy and drama 


By Wendy Aguilar 


South Korean dramas can be filled with 
as much comedy or drama as Latin tele- 
novelas or American soap operas, but 
without the time commitment. American 
soap operas such as “Days of Our Lives” 
can be on the air for over 40 years whereas 
South Korean dramas usually run about 
16 to 20 episodes in the span of a few 
months. 

The actors are just as attractive and the 
storyline can be just as predictable or per- 
haps sometimes original. You’ve got your 
melodramas, which can be tough to watch 
when they deal with difficult social issues 
such as poverty and alcohol abuse. Then 
you also have romantic comedies which 
many times involve a poor girl and rich 
guy falling in love. Sound familiar? We 
see it all the time on American television, 
but they are just as entertaining in Korean. 

Even if viewers expect what’s coming 
in a story, holding onto the edge of their 
seats in excitement can still be genuine 
such is the case with “I Need Romance 3.” 

This is the third installment of the “I 
Need Romance” series and it follows the 


lives of modern single men and women 
in Korea. The female characters some- 
what mirror those of “Sex and the City” in 
which their lives revolve around love, sex, 
dating and careers. This was something 
that completely knocked me off my seat. 
South Korean dramas reflect the country 
which can be conservative. However, “I 
Need Romance 3” isn’t shy to talk about 
one-night stands and premarital sex, with 
the female protagonist admitting she likes 
to scream in the bedroom. The male char- 
acters are equally as open going for the 
long passionate kisses versus lips pressed 
against each other for a minute kisses usu- 
ally seen in dramas. 

This season popular South Korean ac- 
tress and actor, Kim So-yeon and Sung 
Joon take on the roles of protagonists Shin 
Joo-yeon, a 33-year-old successful career 
woman, and 20-something-year-old Joo- 
Wan, who is a famous disc jockey that 
goes by the name of Allen Joo. 

The drama starts off with Wan narrating 
how the first snowfall of the year was the 
day he was born and the day in which he 
met 7-year-old Joo-yeon. Since his birth, 
Wan was raised alongside Joo-yeon by her 
mother. However as the scene changes, 


we learn that Wan has returned to Korea 
after 17 years and envisions what kind of 
person Joo-yeon has become. 

But Wan does not realize that in those 
years of absence, Joo-yeon suffered heart- 
break and disappointment which turned 
her weary of love and cynical in the pro- 
cess and certainly is not willing to fall for 
the little boy she used to tease growing up. 

Actors Kim and Sung’s chemistry 
jumps out the screen and future interac- 
tions between the two become magnetic. 
This drama has the potential to endear 
viewers to join the ride as Wan fights to 
save Joo-yeon from her own detachment. 

The supporting cast is equipped with 
their own charms and they are easily mov- 
ing through scenes without the constraints 
of conservatism that actors from other 
drams must move around. It only gets 
more exciting to wonder what’s coming up 
each week knowing that the writers aren’t 
scared to face the realities of real life com- 
plexities in relationships. Although some 
might guess where the story is heading, “I 
Need Romance 3” is capable of surprises. 
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FASHION: Technology fuels the development of apparel 
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that decoration has become easier with 
development of technology and limitation 
on color due to social status is no longer 
an issue. The hanbok has evolved slightly 
over its lifespan, but the versions avail- 
able today are very similar to their origi- 
nal shape and form. 

The original male version of the han- 
bok was made up of a long-sleeved top 
and pant. The female version was simi- 
lar, having a slightly shorter long-sleeved 
top and a full, high-waisted skirt. These 
were accompanied by various accesso- 
ries dependent on the preferences of the 
wearer. For women there were an array 
of headpieces that could be worn, veils 
and hats were popular. Some would ac- 
cessorize the ties at the waist their hanbok 
with small ornaments. As a way to add 


flair the hanbok collar was often adorned 
with decorative stitching or was made in 
a flattering color. 

Decorated collars are still popular today 
in Korean fashion and they add a simple 
way for women to add some Eastern flair 
to an outfit. Decorations range from hand- 
beaded to lace-trimmed to bold colors and 
unique shapes. Peterpan and oversized 
collars are common for tops. 

“Korean women’s fashion tends to 
have more feminine details than Ameri- 
can women’s fashion,” Kang explains. 
This femininity is embraced through de- 


tails like collars, peplums, tapered waists 


and lace trim. 

Korean fashion values are subtly dif- 
ferent from North American. Much of the 
elegance associated with Korean style is 
based on prominence modesty embraced 


within the culture; for females it is gener- 
ally acceptable to show part of the legs, 
but shoulders and chest should be cov- 
ered, This influences the popularity of 
sweaters and long-sleeved tops. 

“Overall, fashion in Korea is more ho- 
mogeneous than in the U.S.,” Kang said. 
“Fashion in Korea tends to be easily rec- 
ognizable, whereas fashion in the U.S. is 
more fragmented and various fashions 
exist.” 

Another classic Korean apparel choice 
is layering of solid-colored pieces. South 
Korean casual clothing embraces loose 
items from pants to tops, which assists in 
layering. A collared button-up shirt un- 


derneath a large knit sweater is common 


streetwear. 
Many of South Korea’s spring fashion 
lines boast an array of printed garments 


for men and women. Floral print is seen 
used on pants and tops. Op-art pieces and 
textured apparel items that combine dif- 
ferent textiles are also popular. As floral 
print is seen all over pants and tops, op-art 
pieces and textured apparel items cém- 
bining different textiles are also popular. 

This season Korea also pays homage 
to large, dark trench coats for men and 
women, with black and navy being com- 
mon colors among them. The coat is such 
a contrasting piece that it polishes off 
most outfits with a dramatic twist. 

In Korean culture the year 2014 is the 
year of the horse, in honor of this deep 
blue garments and fashion details like 
horse decorations are trending. 

Whichever Korean trend is chosen to 
be incorporated into a wardrobe, it will 
undoubtedly add a unique touch of class. 





COURTESY OF USFK Pus tic AFFAIRS 


A child dressed in tradition- 
al Korean clothing prepares 
for the opening ceremony 
parade at the annual Jang 
Dan Soybean Festival, held 
at Imjingak, South Korea, 
Nov. 20-22. 

















. Newman Catholic C ommunity 
- at Sacramento State 


THE MOST WELCOMING COMMUNITY YOU 
WILL EVER ENCOUNTER 


Sandee Mass Times: 9:00am, 10:30am, and 7:30pm (Student A Mass 
= followed by dessert social ) 
. Wednesday College Night: 6:30pm - Mass, dinner, and an activity. 


: 5900 Newman Court Sacramento, CA, 95819 
916.454.4188 








FREMONT 


Presbaterian Church 












Sunday Services: Classic - 8:55am Modern - ilam 
College Group meets 7pm Wednesday 


_ 5770 Carlson Drive 

. Sacramento, CA, 95819 

— 916.452.7132 

Email: info@fremontpres.org 
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controversy. Others display experiences of the 
natural environment and urban environments. 

‘ The featured art of Suh Sang Hwan, Lee Yun 
Yop, Chung Sang Gon, Jung Won Chul tell the 
lives of the people of Korea. Viewers will see 
imagery of Buddhist, Confucian, Zen and Chris- 
tianity. Visitors will also get to experience the 
story of surviving “Comfort Women” as well as 
those defending labor rights and resisting gov- 
ernment development. 

Harvey and Koo wanted to find a way to cre- 
ate a platform for as many different disciplines 
on campus as possible to participate. Some fac- 
ulty in Asian studies, dance, English and history 
are already planning to include the exhibit as 


o 


EXHIBIT: Upcoming 
art gallery focuses on the 
history of printmaking 


part of their curriculum this semester. 


“T tried to support this project as much as | 


can. I wrote a letter of support for a grant on 
campus and help publicized the exhibition both 
inside and outside of the campus,” 
torn Chirapravati, professor and director of the 
asian studies program, “Students will appreciate 
to see original, beautiful art works from Korea.” 

The exhibit experience will include a public 
lecture at the gallery given by Harvey and Koo 
on March 12 at 1:30 p.m. Guest coordinator, 


said Pattara- 


Kim Jin Ha, will also present a lecture on con- 


temporary printmaking practices and the history 
of wood block prints during the University’s an- 
nual Festival of the Arts in April. 

Gallery hours are 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Tuesday 
through Saturday. 


State Hernet 


YOU AND A GUEST 
ARE INVITED TO 
ATTEND A SPECIAL 


ADVANCE SCREENING OF 


ENDLESS 





LOVE 


FOR YOUR CHANCE TO WIN 
A PASS (ADMITS 2} TO A SPECIAL 
ADVANCE SCREENING, E-MAIL 


YOUR NAME, ADDRESS WITH ZIP 
AND DATE OF BIRTH TO: 


UNIVERSALSCREENINGSSF 
@GMAIL.COM 


ENDLESS LOVE has beon rated PG-13 (Parents Strongly Cautioned 
~ Some Material May Ba tnappropriata for Chiidran tinder 13) for 


sexual content, brief partial nudity, some language and teen partying. 


Danian aie naan ex 
EPL 





Please note: Passes received through this promotion do not guarantee you 
3 Seat at the theater. Seating is on a first-come, first-served basis. Theater is 
overbooked te ensure a full house. No admittance once screening has begun. All 
federal, state and local requiations apply. A recipient of tickets assumes any and 
aii risks related to use of ticket, and ahd any testrictions required dy ticket 
provider, Universal Pictures, Sacramento State Hornet and their affilistes accept 
no responsibility or liability in cammection with any loss or acckdent incurred in 
connection with asé of a prize. Tickets cannot be exchanged, transferred or 
redeemed for cash, telecaster Heaney if, for any reason, 
winnar is unatle to use his/her ticket in whole or in part. Not responsibie tor iost. 
delayed of misdirected entries. Ail federal and local axes are the sesponsibility 
me ao winner. Void a prohibited by law. NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. 
sponsors, | toyees & members and their cies 
waa 2 NO PHONE CALLS! tay ec} 
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VALENTINE’S DAY 


EndlessLoveMovie.com 
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REVIEW: Local restaurant full of delectable aromas flavor 
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quick shot, but our first few plates quickly arrive and we instead 
decide to go “Gangham Style“ and order a couple bottles of Korean 
beer. 

Our first dish, kimchee fried rice, hits its mark. It comes topped 
with a sunny-side up fried egg that we stir into the rice allowing the 
runny yolk and the perfectly cooked egg white to act as a sauce and 
enhance the flavors of the rice. We all grunt our approval. 

Our second entrée, sliced beef with special sauce, is served on a 
piping hot cast iron dish that sizzles upon its arrival — while still 
steaming, — creating a delectable aroma that wafts over our booth 


Entree inludes Bibimbap, . 


like a delicious cloud. More grunts. 
The owner tells us that our third dish is a local favorite, a green on- 


STEVEN SENN- STATE HORNET 


ion and seafood pancake.It is a batter mixture of diced Asian onions 


and seafood, which is then pan-fried and cut into squares - ours was 


crispy and full of flavor. I could not identify what kind of seafood 
was in it, but it was delicious nonetheless. 

Our last two dishes arrive not long after we started eating. Bibim- 
bap, a rice dish with beef and vegetables and a fried egg on top and 
a spicy pork kimchee soup. The rice in the Bibimbap seemed over- 
cooked, but the flavors of the beef and veggies were good so we just 
ate around the rice. The soup was filled with kimchee, cabbage, tofu 
and pork and had a nice spicy broth with just the right amount of heat 
without being overwhelming. Our server, possibly thinking the dish 
might be too spicy for us, regularly filled our water and asked if we 
needed any more drinks. 


SEL 


FOOD: Sampling Korean food at Sac State 
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at Kansas State University, both in 
food service management. In 2001 
Wie arrived in California, where she 
was attracted to its diverse popula- 
tions and easy access to Korean food 
and culture, Wie said. 

Program director Kelly McCoy 
said Wie’s lecture intended to edu- 
cate inspectors on preparation meth- 
ods and food temperatures of Ko- 


@statehornet 


rean cuisine items. 

Among the small plates of ban- 
chan served at Wie’s lecture were 
kimchi, namul, fish cake, dried 
squid, bracken, soybeans and jap- 
chae. 

“T think because of the popularity 
in Korean dramas and Korean mu- 
sic, a lot of people are more wanting 
to try Korean food now so the Ko- 
rean restaurants are noticing that,” 
said Jenny Choi, Sac State alumna 


Women’s 
Health 
Specialists 


and intern at Environmental Man- 
agement Department. 

Japchae, or stir fried noodles with 
vegetables, provides a simple and 
low-calorie meal that is part of Ko- 
rean cuisine. Any type of vegetables 
may be added to a japchae recipe, 
including spinach, carrots, zucchini, 
green onions or potatoes, Choi said. 

“Food is one of the mediums that 
links people’s relationships,” Wie 
said. 


FREE 
Birth 
Control 


*FREE Reproductive Health Care for Students! 


f 


birth control, pregnancy tests, HIV testing, 
emergency contraception, confidential abortion services, 
annual exams, STI testing/treatment, and much more} 


NEW LOCATION! ome 1442 Ethan Way, Suite 100, Sacramento, CA 95825 
{at Hallmark Drive) 
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cawhs.org 


Students enjoy Korean Style cuisine at Sac. 


Valentine's Day is Feb. 14th: 
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Sond lowers 


Full Service Florist Since 1946 


2400 J St + (916) 441-1478 


M-F 8am-Spm + Sat 9am-3pm + Sun 10am-2pm 


FREE PARKING 
www.RellesFlorist.com 
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WEDNESDAY 2/12 
RETROCRUSH COMEDY 
BOOMBOX 
ROBERT BERRY, ELOSA BRAVO & MORE! 
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PB Te Sai 
Si 
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SARAH Hines- STATE HORNET 


FREDDIE RAINBOW PRESENTS: 
GENDER NIGHT 


THURDAY 2/20 - SATURDAY 2/22 
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CHRIS GARCIA, KEON POLEE 
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CALL CLUB FOR SHOWTIMES: (916) 925-5500 
2100 ARDEN WAY « HE THE HOWE ‘BOUT ARDEM SHOPPING CENTER 


2 DRINK MINIMUM. 18 & OVER. .D. REQUIRED. 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE CLUB BOX 
OFFICE WITH NO SERVICE CHARGE. 


INIVERSITY 
VILLAGE 


UPGRADED INTERNET + great location to campus + resort-style amenities + individual leases + furnished or unfurnished available 


APPLY ONLINE TODAY @ UVSACRAMENTO.COM.COM 
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